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I x'ller From the Editor 


“The moment of change is the only poem.” -Adrienne Rich 

Perhaps one of the greatest struggles in art and literature is to continue speaking 
to the masses— to continually convey some vague notion of the human condition 
to a constantly shifting populace, whose own ideas about die humanities are often 
different from our own. In this day, “literature” has become a rather volatile term. 
It is produced both on paper and electronically. It is sometimes meant to be 
delivered purely dirough speech or sounds, and sometimes only on the page. The 
canon’s definition of “literature” grows continually ambivalent as well. Where 
does spoken word fall into in this definition? Music? Can we as readers honestly 
see the name “Bob Dylan” alongside such canonical greats as Keats, Dickens, or 
Wilde? Finally, can we continue faidifully reproducing and representing these 
forms of art and literature by seeking only the traditional printed patii, or should 
we reach a greater populace by abandoning books and looking to the internet? 

2011 marks A u hide 's 40th anniversary. 40 years of continually showcasing the 
best that Mary Washington has to otter. And although the students of Mary 
Wasliington today are by no means die same students diat began die magazine 
four decades ago, die work shown in Aubade is just as excellent and innovative 
as before. However, in order to continue to display the work here as well as die 
changing relationsliip between technology and art, Aubade has begun to undergo 
several major changes. We now publish a mirror issue online, with die hopes of 
incorporating dramatic and otiier forms of audio-visual expression. With the next 
issue, we plan to bring you a CD in order that the growing talent at diis university 
may be wider spread. 

As always, we would like to extend a grateful hand to our faculty adviser, 

Claudia Emerson, witiiout whose continual support and guidance we would be 
lost. Aubade thanks Joe Mollo and the wonderful team at OSACS as well. Finally, 
we would like to diank Jim Groom, who has provided a vast amount of 
enthusiasm, ideas, and technological skill in bringing Aubade to die web. 

On a personal note, I would like to thank the students and staff of Mary 
Washington, particularly those who nurture die passionate and creative 
environment tiiat die University has to otter. Without your talent and love, diere 
is no Aubade. 


Meghan Edwards 
Editor-in-Cliief 
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The green and gold heads 
of the peacocks glitter in the sunlight 
around the sun-baked, terracotta 
terrace of Blue House. 

My right leg is shriveled and curled 
like a dying hibiscus bloom. 

My womanhood is pierced. 

I had two big accidents in my life, Diego, 
the trolley car and you, 
and you, 

are by far the worst. 

Your most masterful mural 

was the one you painted between the brokenness 

and the vitality I carried. 

Your fingers smelled like linseed oil, 
titanium white, and la concha 
de otras mujeres. 

The elephant and the dove, they called us 
With my broken wings, 
the clotted forms fell 
from my nest. 

Shattered eggs — birds, that would never fly themselves. 

I knew no one like myself, 
so I painted her, a thousand times 
on stretched canvas. 

A black seagull flying across 
the expanse of my forehead 
and blossoming fruit from my crown. 

Panzon, 

You’ve been my comrade, 
my fellow artist, and my best friend, 
but you’ve never been my husband. 

Oil paints, linseed, 

and the sex of other women. 

I still taste it now, wrapped in 
sterile sheets. 

But I don’t need feet. 

Not anymore, Panzon. 

I intend to fly. 

I hope the going is joyful, 

And I hope never to return. 


R 



Shellshock by Lauren Horton 
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Horton 



Part 1 

Confidence. 

Soft pink stumps 
mold into the means of 
getting from here to there. 

Crawling, stumbling, shaking. 

Legs for walking, skipping. 

Strength. 

Source of pride - strong pillars 

tan from the sun, always trusted 

as he leaps and bounds from skis to sailboats. 

Defined muscles as he bends 

down on one knee 

as he scoops little ones off their unstable limbs. 


Part 2 


Doubt. 

Moments where the world crumbles 
as legs shake and quiver. 

Unsteady, unsure. 

Bruised ego - bruised legs. 

Falls, trips, tumbles. 

Pillars waver but 

support is nearby; new legs 

in forms of canes and walkers 

we are two, we are three, we are four. 

Young man fears his fate. 

Questions arise - "old sport injury” 

Children too young to be able to 
pronounce and spell the name of the disease. 


Part 3 

Deterioration. 

Confined to rooms 
made to fit his legs of wheels 
Chair becomes mastered. 

Thighs transform to swollen trunks. 

No escape, no freedom 

Behind the wheel 

Pride diminishes as stares increase. 

Change in lifestyle, change of clothes. 

No control with the pills 

and with the shakes 

brain forgets as pain can’t be forgotten. 

Armored with words instead of a firm hand. 

Power of pity, he has perfected his story 

Withering away; pretend nothing’s different 

as he secretly admires these legs of mine. 
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g At seven o'clock the kitchen smelled like burnt chicken and dish soap. 

§ Pans were piled into the sink, soaking in sticky brown water, and Mr. Davis was 
® grinning across the table at Derek, chewing the dinner that might have turned 
out edible if it had all been cooked for fifteen minutes less. He was wearing loose 
shorts, a coffee stained t-shirt, and plastic flip-flop that he snapped rhythmically 
against the tiled floor. 

“How was practice today, kiddo?” he asked. 

“Uh. It was okay. 5 ’ Derek focused on his beans, which had burst into a 
thick brown mass. 

“Just okay? I betcha got a few goals in though, didn't you?” said Mr. 
Davis, without bothering to shut his mouth or stop chewing. 

“We just did drills.” 

“Drills, huh? That doesn't sound like much fun. You wanna go kick the 
old ball around outside? We could play a proper game and you could knock in 
some goals. And hey, you gonna eat some of those beans or what?” 

“Where's Mom?” Derek said. 

“Well, your mom's gotta work so it's just us guys tonight,” Mr. Davis 
answered. 

“Mom always puts hot dogs in the beans.” 

“Oh.” Mr. Davis stopped grinning. With a low, conspiratorial tone he 
said, “How about I make it up to you. We can go out and get some ice cream and 
watch a scary movie. You like scary movies?” 

“I can't have ice cream, Mr. Davis. It gives me stomach aches.” 
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“Jeez. Well then we’ll think of something else. I bet your momma would 
make you eat all those beans first, though, eh?” 

“Yeah. Mom would have put hot dogs in them.” Said Derek. 

Mr. Davis’ flip-flops snapped against the floor, the only sound besides the 
humming of the refrigerator. He was grinning again, and little beads of sweat clung 
to his forehead and the bald spot in the center of his scalp. 

The sound of the phone burst the silence, and Mr. Davis nearly knocked 
the table over getting up. “Hello?” he said. He never stopped grinning. “Oh no. No 
thank you . . . rather not. Thanks. Okay . . . bye.” 

Derek tried a bite of the beans and almost spit them out. They were gooey, 
with chunks that had burned together in the bottom of the pan. They looked like 
the dog food that comes in cans. 

“Just a telemarketer,” Mr. Davis said cheerfully, sitting down again. “Say, 
your mom said something or other about some homework. Thought maybe we 
could work on it together. You know I was a real whiz at math. I used to do the 
multiplication table in my head all the way up to fifteen, just for fun. What d'you 
think of that?” 

“That's great, Mr. Davis.” Derek said. He didn't look up. He knew he 
would have that absurd, toothy smile on his face, those weird blue eyes fixed on him, 
waiting for a reaction. “I guess I'm going to go to my room now, Mr. Davis.” 

“Ah - well, but you didn't finish your . . . say, call me Larry will you?” Mr. 
Davis said. 

“I'm not hungry.” Said Derek. 

“Okay . . . well, I'll get that ice cream out and - oh that's right, can't have 
ice cream, can we? Well I could run to the store and get some donuts, how about 
that?” 

Derek looked at him. His face was contorted into something between a 
smile and a frown, and the slapping of his flip-flop was irregular, like a bad heart. 

He put his elbows on the table and leaned closer. “Say, Derek. Something 
I wanted to uh . . . talk to you about. You're getting to be a little man now, and I 
thought we ought to go ahead and talk like equals.” He gave a wink that looked like 
someone punched him in the face and his eye had swollen shut. Sweat dripped into 
tiis collar, and he was starting to smell. “Your mom and I . . . well, you know we like 
sach other very much. And — well, we were thinking of getting hitched. What do 
you think of that?” 

“That's fine, Mr. Davis.” Derek's nose was filling with the smell of burned 
food and sweat, and his ears were pounding with the slap, slap, slapping of the flip- 
flop. The room felt like it was getting smaller. He was too close to Mr. Davis, and 
filled with his stench. 

“Great! Hoped you'd say that. Your mom thought you'd be upset — but she 
doesn't know what pals we are! Pretty soon I'll move in here with you and we can 
feally start spending some time together.” 
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White Striped Tulip by Ashleigh Buyers 
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Melodramatique 

by Robert Meissner 


Oh, to love! 

To wander long beneath the stars, 
the wider world; 

waiting for the magic, the melting 
when he speaks French. 

Oh, to love! 

To raptly listen and yearn 
to learn the soft crooning langue, 
swooning with pittering heart, 
pattering when calls you, “amour.” 

Oh, to lust! 

To lose your senses quickly 

in great heaving gusts of stuttering 

words that mean nothing; 

they’re a fool’s ill gotten ticket to his prize. 

Oh, to lose! 

To learn too late the truth 
and be left behind, another little dame 
conquered by a man who woos 
women with “Bete daim.” 

Oh, to learn. 

To realize that a man who 
takes false French cognates 
to form pretty sounding words 
only sounds pretty himself. 

Mon Dieu. 
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You will? 

You will. You will. 
You will? 

by Mairin Martin 

“Cause if you don't than this book is all lies” 

-Bright Eyes 

The first thing you will think is that the Hope House smells like stale 
urine and popcorn. What makes this so hard to deal with is not the difficulty of 
constantly reminding yourself to breathe through your mouth, but the realization 
that it is not an accumulation of scents that have built up over time and you can 
only best liken to popcorn and stale urine- that is literally what you smell. And 
the popcorn is fresher than the urine. Even though it’s the kind from a bag with 
cheerful, bright cartoon circus animals smiling out at children who have never been 
to a circus. For all the school books they have never read, and Discovery channel 
shows they have never seen, and zoos they have never visited, elephants might very 
well be pink and tigers might very well always wear fathered caps. 

Your previous experience with volunteering with the National Honor 
Society and Leadership Workshop in high school brought you to be accustomed 
to well organized, cleanly volunteering- something like reading to the elderly or 
planting trees in uniform tee-shirts. There will be no adult in charge at the Hope 
House. You will make your way to the front desk, which will be the only semblance 
you can find of organization and authority. You and your group will form an 
orderly line to sign in on a dingy sheet of computer paper upon which someone 
with an unsteady hand has drawn a sign-in sheet, apparently without the aid of a 
ruler. A large woman will waddle up behind the desk and say, “Y’all from UMW?” 
You will nod, still concentrating on holding your breathe. She will not wait for more 
of a reply before she drawls, “You don’t gotta all sign in. Jist write UMW” (the 
latter pronounced ‘dub-yuh’). She will point a splintered and calcified finger nail at 
a door to your right, gesturing with her drawn-on eyebrows that beyond them lies 
your duty. 

As you make your way to the greyed door with a bolt dangerously close 
to popping into someone’s eye, you will notice the adults shuffling around the 
room. The depression in the atmosphere weighs heavily on their exhausted shells. 
Or maybe it emanates from them. They have come to better their lives. To take 
evening classes which will teach them how to write resumes, dress for success, and 
live on a budget. But they don’t have computers on which to type resumes, and no 
one would tell them that an employer would never seriously consider something 
handwritten. But the best clothes they have are the Pooh-bear tee shirt 
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and Wal-Mart sweat pants and Reeboks which they are wearing tonight. But they 
know how to live on a budget, on a budget of WIC checks which you couldn’t 
imagine, or they wouldn’t be there existing right now You will lower your head so 
that you don’t have to face these facts. You will comfort yourself with the knowledge 
that you are there to take care of their children. You love working with children. 
Children are too cute to be depressing. 

You will walk through those grey doors and expect toys and tables set 
up with crafts and activities. You will find one table. On it will sit one roll of 
paper towels and one bottle filled half way with what looks like apple juice. For 
the most part the room is open, empty floor- with the exception of a rather large 
unidentifiable puddle near the east corner and a surly preteen sitting with her arms 
crossed in a rolling chair, slowly dragging herself back and forth. Other people in 
your group will know that there is a nook in one corner of the room that contains 
a play kitchen and a box of wooden blocks and plastic toys from Happy Meals. 

They will also know that the children hide in this nook. You will stand, frozen 
taking in everything around you: the poorly constructed plywood shelves taking up 
the entirety of the back wall containing blankets, cleaning supplies, jugs of water, 
and huge Tupperware containers labeled things like “diapers: newborn”, “diapers: 
toddler”, and “diapers: adult”. You will see one that is labeled “seats, rubber feet, 
assorted nuts and bolts.” You will think this is odd and funny and take a picture with 
^our phone to send to your friends. Only second afterwards you will hate yourself 
for having done so and delete it. 

The children are older than you expected, not your area of expertise, and 
they will not warm up to you. Anxious for something to do, you will take it upon 
yourself to clean the puddle on the floor. There are children running about so fast, 
you think, someone is bound to slip and break their neck. This activity is done more 
quickly than you would have liked. You will make an attempt to talk to the preteen 
who is still on her own. “Hi there!” you will cheerfully volunteer. She will respond 
with only an artful look of reproach and condescension. “What is your name?” 

^ou will try again. She will propel herself in the opposite direction on her rolling 
chair with a quick and forceful shove of her feet. Exasperated, you will look around 
for a group of your peers to join, instead, a mother, bordering on morbidly obese 
will enter the room and catch your eye. She sets down a lovely, sandy blond, curly- 
headed boy with Ruben-esque cheeks. You will begin a purposeful walk towards the 
pair. This boy can’t be any older than seventeen months, you think, here is someone 
[ can work with. When you get nearer, the child will stumble and you will pick him 
up. Then his mother will say, “This is Ricky. Keep a real close watch on him. He’s 
got tumors in his head so he falls down a lot. Try not to let him hit the ground too 
pard.” 

All evening you will hold Ricky to your chest, not giving him the chance 
:o fall and hit the ground at all. He will never cry. But he will never play with you 
tither. He will only suck on a yellow, wooden block. When you get home that night, 
/ou will remove your drool-soaked tee shirt, and, too tired to wash yourself, you will 
:rawl into bed and weep until you fall asleep. 
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Casey 



by Katherine Casey 




The grave yard sign is white 
and crisp, Good Shepherd Catholic 
in art deco letters, with a new-built, 
sharp-edged mausoleum 
where Great-Grandma’s ashes will be; 

I don’t know where they’ve been this past year, 
waiting for their home of shiny black stone, 
when the Caterpillar trucks crawl away 
and smooth the turned-up earth down again. 
Beyond, the markers roll in rows - 
rectangles deep in the drying grass, 
each with the same hard corners 
and harsh font, flat serifs 
in lieu of angel’s wings. 

My father parks along the curb 
without thinking, walks between the stones 
as though our destination was lit 


by neon sign, in that same 
ugly font that marks the gate: 
Six feet high and blinding. 
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There It Is! by Mattson Fields 


Butterfly in Space by Sarah Kountz 
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Etch-a-Sketch ad Nauseum 


From a window on the EOSS space station, Hannah watched and 
tried not to vomit. At 0900 hours, American time, the station passed 
around the Earth and Turkey began to light up in the evening. Webs 
of gold light spun out from cities, little dew drops of light. The 
highways ran between the cities like filaments of web all the way from 
Japan in the far east. By the time the last crusty edge of Earth com- 
pletely blocked the sun and the station was fully behind the planet, 
lights started to disappear. 

Off. 

The methodical erasure of light, like the arm of an Etch-e-Sketch, 
scared Hannah the most. First Japan, then Australia, China, and India 
were erased. It was clean, too clean. Hannah clenched her jaw and 
fought back nausea. 

Base called at 1000 hours. 

“Transmission from Base,” Tweet, the mechanized communication 
droid, said. “Accept or decline?” 

Hannah swallowed the bile pooling in her mouth. Vomit was hard to 
get out of the navy jumpsuits and the smell always floated, weightless, 
around the station. She couldn’t vomit. Ivan had vomited last week 
and there were still droplets darting about the station, catching you 
unaware like pigeon poop falling onto your jacket in Queens. Ivan was 
new. 

“Accept.” Russia was fading, too. Poor Ivan. 

“EOSS, this is Base. We’ve lost contact with much of Asia. Our grids 
report massive outages in much of the Asian region. What’s your per- 
spective?” Hannah watched the Etch-e-Sketch’s erasure darken Saudi 
Arabia and the edge of Poland. 

“We’re there’re something isn’t right where is the why is it looks like 
a..” Hannah gagged. Ivan swam in from the galley with his theatrical 
breaststroke. He stopped when he saw Hannah. Ivan was new, but not 
that new. 

“Something wrong?” He pulled himself up to the window beside 
Hannah. She just pointed to Earth and Ivan saw a terribly dark brui.se 
spreading west across the surface. Ivan remembered smiling at the 
lacy net of light he watched snaking west on his first circuit around the 
night side of Earth. This night, circuit 13, Ivan didn’t smile. 

“God that looks-” Ivan shrugged. He and Hannah stared out at 
Earth. Ivan thought of his fiancee, Ana, who analyzed prenatal DNA 
samples and drafted preemptive treatment plans for the wealthiest 
and most health conscious parents in Japan, Russia, and South Korea. 
Prenatal treatment of most major birth defects had revolutionized the 
health and maternity industry and Ana was lucky enough to cash in 
on the new boom. 
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At this hour, Ana would most likely be at her mother’s apartment watching reruns of 
House with Russian subtitles. Ana’s mother had a strange affinity for Hugh Laurie, and 
only asked that her daughter watch reruns of his shows with her one night a week after 
supper. Ana was learning English, so it wasn’t as unbearable as it could have been. 

Ivan wondered how Ana and her mother were getting along with Hugh Laurie tonight. 

“EOSS, this is Base. Clarify.” 

Hannah blinked. Ivan blinked. “I’m new.” Ivan shrugged and turned back to the win- 
dow. 

“We see darkness,” Hannah said. She pushed off of the window and headed toward her 
personal computer. “Systematic power failure appears to be spreading west across the 
Earth in a uniform fashion.” Booting up her computer, she tried to turn her professional 
voice on. She was trained. She was an international space engineer. She wouldn’t be 
upset by a power outage. 

“Can you tell where the outage is coming from or what the cause of this phenomenon 
is?” Base could be quite detached in their communication. 

Hannah strapped her personal computer to her wrist and jumped back up toward the 
window “We can’t see any source from here,” Hannah said. She shook Ivan’s shoulder 
and pointed to the communications console. “Pull up the satellite controls and run a sur- 
face scan,” she told him. Ivan nodded. He didn’t even try to make a joke or whine about 
the workload. Ivan was never serious. 

“Tweet,” Hannah said, “Run analyses of Ivan’s scans and prepare to download them to 
the Base server.” Tweet, the communication droid, chimed three times. Yes. 

Hannah looked out at Earth and watched darkness toward Africa and Europe. She was 
still nauseous, but she had work to do. 

“Monitor surface data and report back ASAP,” Base said. “We will send further re- 
quests. Base.” 

For the next few hours, Ivan and Hannah ran surface scans and analyzed output on 
their computers. Every forty minutes of so, Tweet announced another call from Base 
and downloaded Hannah and Ivan’s findings. As Earth rotated and the Atlantic Ocean 
swept by the station window, Base became a little less formal. 

“We’re scrambling, guys,” Base said. Hannah and Ivan put down their computers. Base 
never said “guys.” Base never admitted shortcomings. 

Base was scared. 

Hannah and Ivan climbed back up to the window and watched the east coast of New 
Jersey rotate into the field of night. It glowed dimly in late evening sky and looked 
rather silly next to the blazing crystal globe of the New York City. Ivan nudged Hannah. 
“What happens when Base loses power?” Ivan had long ago stopped worrying about 
how well Ana and her mother were getting along without television to distract them. 
Now he was wondering if they were still alive. 
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“Base,” Hannah said, “What is our contingency plan?” She chewed hard on her gum, 
still fighting back nausea. She and Ivan watched the rest of the eastern seaboard slip 
into the field of night, nervously glowing on American energy and American power 
grids. Base was silent for a while. 

“EOSS, in the event of communication failure, we recommend implime-” 

Silence. 

Hannah didn’t bother trying to reestablish a line with Base. NYC and the rest of the east 
coast had turned black. Ivan scrambled back to the console and started running more 
scans. His fingers and his lower lip were trembling. He looked back at Hannah. “Why 
aren’t you doing anything?” 

Hannah just spit out her gum. It bobbed around the cabin, spinning weightlessly like the 
globs of Ivan’s vomit from the previous week. For a minute, she turned quite pale and 
gagged quietly. Then she smiled nervously. Ivan raised an eyebrow. 

“I’m not nauseous anymore,” Hannah said. It was more a question in tone than a 
statement, like a schoolgirl’s noncommittal answer in Latin class. Ivan glowered at her 
and turned back to the console, punching buttons with his shuddering fingers. Hannah 
giggled nervously, unsure of what she should be feeling. 

“I can’t believe you,” Ivan said. “Here I am, new to the station, and you’re falling apart 
during an emergency! What are we going to do? How are we going to. . .” 

Hannah couldn’t concentrate on Ivan’s rant, so she pulled herself back up to the win- 
dow. She looked out at Earth. It hung dark and lifeless like a dead apple on a tree. She 
frowned. Her nausea returned. 

“The Etch-e-Sketch is empty,” she said. And Hannah vomited. 


Estes 


Thoughts during 
T r o p t s a 1 Depression 


When it began, the leaves turned their silver 
backs to the sky like palest palms raised in 
worship, ready to be baptized in water 
still warm from the Caribbean currents. 

And as the drops, fully ripened and round 
made divots in drought-bitten earth, I think: 
She is punishing us for sloughing off 
months like old skin and drinking in the sun. 

I heard that it rains more now than when I 
was a child, so maybe our daughter will 
grow up on an ark of our own design 
in the middle of the new born Rain Sea. 

And then we would stand on the deck and hold 
our pale palms to the sky in worship, but 
she is the daughter we will never have 
like the hurricane that never was to be. 



by Iindley Estes 
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by Anonymous 


like dreams 
or like runaway slaves. 

sleeping on a winter bed 
resting in a summer head, 
swish swish swish go 
envelopes filled with 
sin. 

cascades of lies raining 
on men. 

break the seal 
slip slip slip in pages 
of dawn. 

while down at the abbey, 
god is weeping in gregor’s hands. 

He says that: 

■“my black sheep never 
made soft wool, 
never felt sharp metal on 
their skin; never felt the 
cold, and now we’re growing 
old. your god is getting old.” 
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by Sara Cardoza 

Very Lonely Firefly 

Until I reached my mid-twenties, my father was convinced I had latent 
homosexual tendencies that would bloom, at any second, on the branch of his perfect, 
heterosexual family tree. When I was about eight I asked my dad how he fell in love with 
my mother. While curiosity about your parents’ beginnings is natural for children, the 
way I phrased the question seemed feminine, and overly sentimental to my father who 
worked at Vick’s Hardware and Appliance in Hartford, Connecticut from the time he 
was fifteen. My father was the best short stop The Conford High School Cougars had 
ever seen. He was a man who spoke little, and wasn’t much for reading, but could take 
apart just about anything and put it back together better than it was before. When I 
think about my father, I think about the rusted toolbox he carried that belonged to my 
grandfather, and the Clubman aftershave he wore. 

“What was Mom wearing when you first saw her? Did she have on a dress and 
high heels?” I asked as I sat next to him in the cab of his blue pick-up. He was quiet for 
a few minutes, staring over the steering wheel. 

“That’s a damn, sissy thing to ask,” he said. According to my dad, I was a sissy 
and a mama’s boy. I always thought my mother was beautiful, and, unfortunately, so did 
she. She taught gymnastics when I was still in elementary school, and I would sit on the 
end of her bed, watching her carefully twist her hair on top of her head before she’d go 
to the studio. Sometimes, before her classes, she’d teach me the tumbling routines in 
our living room. She laughed when I lost my balance, and the weight of my body would 
slam into the worn carpet. 

“I want to join gymnastics!” I told her one-day before she left for her class. She 
was busy fixing her lipstick, but briefly smiled, and said, “We’ll see.” 

“Gymnastics is no sport for boys,” my father told my mom later that evening. “ 
And I’ll tell you, I never seen a boy trail behind his mother so far outta diapers,” he said 
shaking his head. “ Rate he’s going he’s gonna turn into one of those fags.” 

“He’s just a little sensitive,” my mom answered. 

“That’s what I’m saying.” 

My mother is forty-six now, but she tries hard to remain within the perceived 
range of twenty-five or thirty. She is still beautiful. The only thing that betrays her age 
is the toll the years spent in the summer sun at the lakes in Connecticut and now, the 
summers spent in the harsh Florida climate has taken on her skin, which has left her 
face crepe-like; her orangey skin creased sharply around her mouth and eyes. Two years 
ago, she decided she didn’t want to be married to my father anymore. She’d placed the 
divorce papers under the seat of his truck and on his way to work she sent him a text, 
“Hey, have a good day. Look under your seat when you can.” Three months later she 
was dating Adam, an architect a few years her junior. I was fairly certain they had been 
seeing each other for some time before she decided to leave my father. 
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Dad took it hard. My father had always been a drinker but after the divorce 
he began smoking again, though he had given it up soon after I was born. I would visit 
him after my shifts at the bar I worked at in Nyack, New York and find him sitting in 
the yellow-papered kitchenette with an ashtray filled with forty or more broken-neckcd 
stumps and a glass, a quarter filled with Jack. He had a heart attack not long after the 
divorce was finalized. I kept thinking I could have prevented it — him dying. I could have 
stopped by his apartment more or invited him to the bar when we showed the games, 
spent more father-son time together. But I had been so consumed with Juliet. My dad 
met her once. She wore a cut off shirt with her tan midriff exposed. He never said 
anything, but I think he was secretly relieved I didn’t turn out to be one those “fags,” he 
was so worried I would become. 

I loved her, and what her name evoked — the small diamond stud in her bottom 
lip, her long black hair with the stripe of red that fell behind her ear, the “HIT IT” 
tattoo on her left ass cheek. When I hear her name now, I see the fight, the bleeding, 
brain damaged girl left lying in the street, the trial, the sentence, Juliet in handcuffs, and 
the dirty r phone I spoke through as I looked at her through smudged glass. 

She came into the bar with her friends, the majority of her breasts riding far 
above the pink, leopard print bra at the neckline of her ripped tank top. I watched 
her while I fixed drinks; I loved her dark eyes, how she rarely smiled, and the way the 
smoke from her cigarette habit created a halo around all that thick, black hair. We had 
a “No Smoking” policy, and Anthony, the manager, asked her to put her cigarette out. 
She just looked at him and lit up another one; Anthony muttered something under his 
breath and walked away. I loved the way she didn’t give a fuck. She drank Jack, like my 
father, on the rocks, and I told her about him w'hile I fixed her third drink. She didn’t say 
anything. I realized she probably didn’t give a shit about my dad, or how he drowned 
himself in a bottle of Jack because he missed my narcissistic mom. I don’t think she 
really felt sorry for me at all, because that wasn’t Juliet’s style, but she left with her 
friends and came back at two when we closed. Juliet was w r aiting for me outside the bar, 
and all she said was, “Where do you live?” 

Juliet was an artist. She grew up in Brooklyn, and her parents were Armenian 
immigrants that ran a bakery. She quit high school, left her parents’ apartment in the 
Starett City district, and lived with odd assortments of friends. She made money in 
Central Park, creating sidewalk art, and ink portraits. 

I asked her one time what her childhood was like. I thought that maybe being 
the child of immigrants she struggled to be understood, and was caught between the 
old world and American culture. Maybe she felt like she had to search more deeply for a 
sense of identity’: 

“Where did you get that bullshit?” she asked me, “ some cultural awareness 
class at community college?” I thought she would continue her hard-ass act, but she 
suddenly softened, and said her mom would take her to the public library' when she 
was little and they would check-out a bunch of picture books. They w r ould read them 
together in their small apartment, which Juliet said always smelled like her mother’s 
cooking — cloves, sumac, and coriander. 
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“My mom didn’t speak English so well at that time, and I was just learning 
to read, so the illustrations in the books helped her, and we stumbled over the words 
together.” She laughed suddenly. “She had this old Armenian-English dictionary that 
belonged to her mom, it’s cloth cover was all worn and the pages were falling out, and 
we’d sit reading these books, right, and when we didn’t know a word she’d fight with this 
shitty, old dictionary trying to find the definition. It would take us two hours sometimes 
to get through a ten page children’s book.” 

“Which one was your favorite?” I asked. She took a drag of her cigarette and 
tilted her head back before blowing the smoke into the air above her. 

“ The Very Lonely Firefly — Eric Carle,” she said. I thought this was poetic and one evening, 
in early June, before she came over to my place, I caught two fireflies and put them in 
a jar. I added some green stuff and some flowers from the cramped patio behind my 
apartment I shared with my elderly neighbor, Mrs. Zabriskie. Mrs. Zabriskie had an 
arrangement of glazed, ceramic pots, which created a makeshift garden, and attracted 
fireflies in the evenings. 

“See,” I said, handing her the jar, “a firefly that was alone in the world, no 
longer lonely.” She looked at the jar briefly and handing it back to me, said, “ You’re 
lame.” I grabbed a loose strand of hair, kissed her temple, and asked if she wanted 
some of the curry I made. 

We went out together on the Fourth of July to a bar-lounge that was more 
bar than lounge. The bartender was in the holiday spirit; he wore a red shirt and an 
American flag pin that lit up red, white, and blue. He kept offering us free shots of 
tequila, and Juliet cocked her head back, letting it rush down the back of her throat. I 
watched as some of the liquid escaped her mouth, and slid down her collarbone into 
the plunging neckline of her shirt. I wanted to lick the trail it made, and moved to kiss 
her, but she pushed me away. The alcohol made me fuzzy, and as I turned to look at 
her I felt like my head had reached its destination before my vision caught up. When 
she walked away from me I thought she was mad at me, like she often was, for being 
too affectionate. I saw her push through a group of people, and stop in front of a tall 
blonde girl who had a boy’s haircut, and wore large, hoop earrings. It was hard to see in 
the dim lighting of the bar and the crowd. I couldn’t hear either, because the music was 
loud. I saw Juliet gesturing at the woman angrily, throwing her arms around. It looked 
like she was screaming, but nobody seemed to be paying attention other than the few 
people standing besides the blonde. The tequila hit me, and I felt my stomach ripple up 
through my throat and back down again. I ran to the bathroom and puked, missing the 
toilet, onto the blue tile floor. I don’t know how long I was crouching there, staring at 
the tile, and waiting for the nausea to subside. Finally, after the vomit had changed from 
liquor and food to bile -water, I made myself stand. Wiping my mouth with my sleeve as 
I left the bathroom, I looked around the bar so I could tell Juliet I needed to go home. 

I knew she’d tell me I was a being a bitch, but the tequila had mixed with dinner all 
wrong and my headed was pounding. I noticed that there were a lot of people crowded 
around, looking outside. I walked slowly through the groups of people, craning my neck 
to see what was going on. I asked a taller guy in front of me if there was a fight going on 
outside; there was a lot of yelling. 

“Yeah,” he said, “Some little chick just beat the shit outta this tall 
bitch.” It took a moment to register. Shit, shit. I fought my way through the crowd and 
was able to get out the door. An officer was pulling Juliet off the woman on the ground 
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whose face was unrecognizable beneath the blood. One of blonde woman’s hoop 
earrings had been torn from her ear lobe, and there was a dark, sticky pool forming 
on the cement around her head. Juliet was screaming. Her face and arms were stained 
with blood, but I didn’t think it was hers. I watched two officers secure her hands in 
handcuffs, and guide her writhing body into the back of the police cruiser. I watched the 
cruiser drive off, and waited in the gradual dissipation of the crowd until the lights of 
the ambulance reflected on the bar windows. I doubled over, and vomited again on the 
sidewalk. 


They called me as a character witness at her trial. A non-descript lawyer 
asked me about Juliet’s personality, w r hat she was like, and all I kept thinking was that 
her favorite children’s book was The Very Lonely Firefly, how' she thought I was corny, 
didn’t like public affection, and drank Jack like my dad. I think I ended up saying 
something like, “She’s really creative and concerned about the environment,” w f hich 
was probably not very true, and not helpful anyway, with Juliet’s case. I was distracted 
by a woman sitting in the courtroom with a young man in a wTeelchair beside her. I 
recognized her eyes, and they way her mouth was set, serious and drawn. It was Juliet’s 
face, aged twenty-five years, but the bridge of her nose was higher. The man next to 
her in the wheelchair sat rigidly with his head fixed against the back of the chair. His 
legs were withered, and lay at odd angles against the footrest. Tubes ran from his nose 
and connected into a machine attached to his chair. During the trial I heard things like 
“victim responsible for brother’s paralysis,” “revenge,” “malicious wounding,” “with 
intent to fatally injure,” and finally, “eight years no chance of parole.” 

Juliet never made any outwards signs of emotion. She sat seriously in clothes 
that covered more of her body than I was used to. He hair w r as styled, and her lip ring 
was removed. She never looked at me throughout the entire trial. I kept waiting for her 
to look back for just a moment, so I could do something to let her know, hey I’m here for 
you, and it’ll be okay, even though I didn’t know if it would be. But her head was trained 
forward the entire time so all I could see was the nape her neck and the crescent-shaped 
mole I loved. She wouldn’t look at me while they asked me questions about her either; 
she just sat frozen, her mouth exactly like her mother’s. 

The inmates in jail, unlike prisons, have to send visitation forms to the people 
they wanted to visit them. I didn’t know this, and I cried in the Easton Correctional 
parking lot when I went to see her a week after the trial. I w^aited for a month for a 
Collect Call or a letter from her, but it never came. 

“Dear Juliet,” I finally wrote, “I found a napkin yesterday, it had that bird you 
drew r — remember the one in the cage, with the broken wing and sad eyes? Remember 
how next to it you wrote the lyrics to that song I sang to you? I guess wiiat I’m trying 
to say is. ... I miss you, and I’m sorry. Can you send me a visitation form? I’d really 
like to see you. Love, Remy.” Two weeks later I received a thin business envelope 
in the mail with a form I had to fill-out and send back. When I finally was able to see 
her, I didn’t know if I could. I was in the lobby of Easton Correctional Facility, which 
smelled like disinfectant, bouncing my knee up and down trying to remember the last 
real conversation we had. A guard called my name over an intercom, and another one 
directed me towards a heavy steel door. I waited behind him, watching the sweaty fat 
behind his neck, until he signaled to someone and the locks were released. Juliet was 
waiting for me at the very last window in the narrow room. 
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“Hey,” I whispered into the phone. Her face looked pale without make-up, 
and strangely green in the fluorescent lighting. She tapped her phone hard against the 
window and mouthed, “Speak louder.” 

“Hey!” I said, clearing my voice, “Ho-How are you?” She motioned towards her 
brown jumpsuit. I asked her if the other people in there were okay as I glanced at the 
woman next to me who was visiting a large Hispanic woman with gold plated teeth. 
“Do you feel safe?” I asked. “Aren’t you nervous about being transferred to a prison?” 
Juliet laughed and told me she wasn’t worried. 

“Anyways,” she continued, “ I don’t mind being around women for eight 
years. In my experience, bitches give better head than men anyways.” 

“Damn it, Juliet! That’s not fucking funny,” I said, slamming the dirty’ phone 
into the receiver. Her eyes widened as I turned to leave. As a reached the third 
visitation window I heard a sharp knocking behind me. I looked back and saw Juliet 
motioning for me. Tears came fast as I picked up the phone again. She was endlessly 
inaccessible. 

“I love you Remy,” she said, “Don’t ever visit me again.” She placed the 
phone gently in its cradle, and I watched her disappear through the guarded door. 


My mom said many times after, “It’s better this way. The longer you stayed together. ... 
you never know when she could have snapped. It could have been you!” I went to 
the city one day, a month or so after the sentencing, and spent the day in Central 
Park. I imagined Juliet there, doing her art. I started going to therapy after I lost her. 
One of our group sessions taught us how to neutralize anxiety by becoming part of 
environment. Group therapist Barbara taught us how to use interpretive dance to feed 
off' the energy of the universe so we could remove ourselves from the destruction of 
self-pity. I sat on a bench and looked at the people walking their dogs, people holding 
hands, vendors selling hot dogs and ice cream. Then I focused myself internally, 
removed my shoes, and practiced feeding off the environment, or universe, or whatever, 
like our group therapist said, and moving my body. An old woman put a quarter in my 
shoe. 

Last week I bought sidewalk chalk and drew art on Mrs. Zabriskie’s and my patio. 

I’ve never been very artistic so I ended up just drawing stick figures, and hearts with 
J’s inside them. I got discouraged and sat to watch dusk, wishing it was the season for 
fireflies. 
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My reign as Queen-sister began last year 
on Christmas day when Barbie power raised 
me up. My seat of government secured 
by wielding Western Barbie’s winking eye. 

“Go fill the Zip-lock bags with water now 
to make our Barbie’s waterbeds and then 
I’ll let you play with Western Barbie”, I 
arranged, while aiming Barbie’s nineteen-eighty’s sky- 
blue shaded winking lid directly toward 
my little sister for increased effect. . . 

A hesitation. . .then, her seven-year- 
old hands, in fierce akimbo, break out 
extended index finger wags. Unconscious 
mimicking of my repeated sass, 
she demands me to, “Pinkie-swear it, 
or do it yourself!” The smallest finger vow 
is made. Betrayed by my own loyalty 
to kid-law, I was no longer the Queen. 

In standing her ground, all power transferred 
equally between us sisters. My fate 
reduced to worker bee because Western 
Barbie, once mighty scepter, now, is doll. 
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by Julie Dymon 
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Mall by Mattson Fields 
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Dilapidate by Sara Kirsch 
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When the bulldozers arrived 
to reduce our Dairy Freeze to scrap metal, 
the scraping resulted in a sound only 
dogs can hear. 

But we held our human ears anyway. 

We remembered picnic tables 
whose grains were traced 
with our parents names 
and did not so much resemble 
trees anymore than we 
resembled our own roots. 

And simple-minded Wade, 

who never knew the coldness 

of human hearts, 

but only that of ice cream, 

went to work at the Exxon station 

where his soft-serve pace 

was no longer charming. 

If we forgot to stop by once 
or twice to save our only reprieve from 
summer’s dense heat, we’re sorry 
for becoming so absorbed in 
our new indoor lives. 

But if the human eye can only see 
26 miles ahead, 

then even the horizon has limits. 
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You say we can traverse those walls, craft 
a lyric path through dark pine, to that 
remembered place, distilled soft 

in certain memories. A night sky sinks 
heavy over pale astronomy, 

an unfamiliar ghost reminds 





you of a time before me, when you lived 
in Cincinnati and called her long 

distance, and the summer you stayed 



with her family in Illinois. 

We had not met then, though come winter 

you would pass my door to get to yours 


and often left an unsigned note, a lyric 

© or poem of sorts. I saved them in my 

drawer, and read them, as if cryptic 


secrets, kept between the living 
and the unknown, as good as dead. 
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He followed my shoes home, 
ran circles around my heart, 
skipped in and out of my life, 
swam away into a deep abyss 
and seen never more. 



by Erin Berry 


Las 

Papas 
Ft % tas 

by Susan Roberts 

Every Tuesday and Thursday when the McDonalds on Sullivan Street 
donates leftover fries to our miserable school cafeteria, Helga Samuels gets two 
servings at lunch and saves the second one for Spanish class. I spend every 
Tuesday and Thursday from 12:03 to 1:03 watching Helga Samuels eat those 
fries. And she doesn’t just eat them; she tortures them. It’s so disturbing, I can’t 
not look. She puts three at a time in her mouth and sucks on them until they’re 
soggy. Then she reaches into her pencil pouch with her fat, sausage hands, and 
pulls out those tiny packets of ketchup they have in the cafeteria. Those things 
are so small, there’s really only one good use for them: twist them tightly into 
a bowtie, then drop them on the floor. Some dumb person is bound to step on 
them in between classes and get a good surprise when it explodes all over their 
shoes. 

Helga Samuels pulls out at least fifty of those packets and, every third 
fry, puts them straight to her mouth and sucks them dry. Senora Martinez 
doesn’t even notice because she’s too busy talking about how great Spain is. But 
I notice because Helga Samuels sits right across from me and every time she 
drops a ketchup packet, she glares at me with her beady brown eyes until I pick 
it up. 

Helga Samuels is the reason why I failed Spanish class. She’s also the 
reason why high schoolers take three years of Spanish but never really learn 
anything. 
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I played with her hair while she 
slept, and I realized 


it was a moment I had dreamed of. 


But all I felt was 
the hair in my hand. 
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by Katherine Casey 


If I look, I find signs of the apocalypse 
ever-scattered along my daily route 
in chalk drawings and caught conversation, 
and in notes of out-of-season birdsong, 
and in the smell of Christmas in February, 
given by God, who saw fit to smite all 
of the pine trees along Campus Walk. 

My way home was blocked by a branch across the gate, 
needles twisted in the black iron curls 
like the fingers of some great monster 
guarding the sanctity of the snow-plowed street 
with its precarious towering mountains of dark ice. 

You'd think the world was ending, drowned 
in layers of winter laid down like shrouds, 
all the safe spaces lost to fallen limbs and rolling drifts. 

But protected paths were blazed through the white, and 
my anxious seeking soothed by the gentle sound of knitting needles 
whispering in their clicking that the world had not ended quite yet. 
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Coiled into a spiral, end dangling over 
the edge of the dresser- the iridescent 
strand. 

Her young hands reach for its 
allure. Smooth round pearls, grasped 
by knuckle dimpled fingers, click across 
mahogany veneer. The strand feigns 
limp innocence. 

cool choker slips around her 
neck adapting to her warmth; leading 
towards her full length 
image, framed. 

Nascent self-esteem inter- 
rupted. Each pearl emits 
a different suggestion. Her wide green 
eyes examine 

her small framed reflection. Her face forms 
a pout, mimicking her mother’s mirrored 
reactions. The strand recoils 
neatly upon the dresser; content to 
wait for the next moment of 
inherited doubt. 
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by Jake Baskin 


come over here 
crawl to me 
hush, now 
hush 

canned soup and gatorade 

backpack and flashlight with dying batteries 

shut out the light 

draw the shades 

they’re tearing down the trees 

they’re getting closer 

what they don’t clear by midnight they will bomb 

keep breathing so I know you’re alive 

silent sparkling eyes 

wear this 

wrap your brow 

smother the light 

don’t give us away 

we’ve done well so far 


from beneath the rag, your tears 

sparkles on your cheeks 

put your face in my arm 

keep crying so I know you’re alive 

splitting wood and loading rifles 

muzzle flash gas mask 

tank tracks across your back 

they got you once when I wasn’t there 

but I’m here 

keep your face in my arm so I know you’re alive 
don’t make a sound 
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she found me when she was running away 
we found each other 
wrapped in leaves, lying in the woods 
chirping like animals and eating and swimming 
remember how the first love felt 
how the first smile warmed 
how die first touch burned 
how the first kiss healed 
how' die last night made us tremble 
cutting padis in die wheat 
stumbling into fox holes 
praying for an acid-proof umbrella 
diere is no protection when they can follow your padi footstep 

by footstep 

w hen they can spot die gleam of your hair from a hundred 

miles 

when all the citizens can give exact accounts of your features 


they're on die stairs 
lie still 

they’re down die hall 
lie still 

your breadi has quit 
your blood has quit 
you can’t be touched 
1 pull you off of me and put you to one side 
a bruise around your neck from my arm’s grip 
I made you invincible 
you have left me to myself 
thank you 
diey’re at the door 
so long 
they’re very loud 
so 
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